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ELEPHANTS   ARE   AGED   AT   FORTY
Reliable records refer, not unnaturally, chiefly to beasts, birds and
other creatures commonly kept in captivity. Few of these animals
approach civilized man in length of years.
The elephant, though popularly supposed to live well over a
century, generally shows signs of age after forty. Whales are often
represented, on no particular authority, to far outlive the elephant. This
seems questionable, since the elephant seldom becomes a parent before
twenty, whereas a whale may do so at two and a half.
The donkey is another creature of alleged longevity, but it rarely
survives a quarter of a century. Lions often live in captivity to forty
years of age, much longer than an easily worked horse, and three times
as long as most domestic cats. Big kangaroos tend to live twice as long
as small species, bears twice as long as badgers and ferrets, but the
supposed correlation of size and longevity receives another check when
we consider dogs. A great dane and a pekinese enjoy practically the
same number of years.
AGE   IN   THE   FEATHERED   WORLD
Vultures, eagles and owls outlive most other birds. Captive vultures
of forty-odd are common, and the feathered age record is held by an
eagle owl of seventy.
Poverty of feathers and an overgrown beak are often pointed to as
guarantees of great age in parrots. Actually they merely indicate
ill-health and neglect. A disreputable specimen once widely advertised
in the newspapers as a double centenarian was proved at djeath to be
only thirty-eight.
GREAT   BRITAIN'S   OLDEST   FISHES
A few giant tortoises alone deserve the great ages attributed to them,
and a few examples still living are known to have seen fully a century ^
and a half.   Reptiles, like fish, tend to grow rapidly for their first few *
years and then to continue growing with slowly slackening speed
through the rest of life.  Mammals and birds reach a maximum stature
shortly after puberty, and so remain.
Fish, and possibly the shell-bearing molluscs, carry indisputable
indications of age in rings of growth. In molluscs these are marked
upon the shell, in fishes on the scales and so-called ear bones, the one
always corroborating the other. The alleged centuries-old carp,
subjected to this test, seldom proves to be much over thirty. Possibly
the fungus often covering these fish lends a " rime of age " which earns
for them a false reputation. The giant catfish in Woburn Park,
Bedfordshire, however, are known to be over sixty, and the sterlets in
the London Zoological Gardens are stated on indisputable authority to
be forty-six years old. These are the oldest fishes known in Great
Britain. Their nearest competitor is an eel in Ross-shire, which to
graced a small tank for forty years.